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UNTRY IS THE WORLD--OUR COUNTRYMEN ARE ALL MANKIND. 











qj An men are born free and equal—w itt cer- 
tain natural, essential and unalienable rights—among 
whieh are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Ly Three milions ef the American pe«ple are in 
chains and slavery—held as chattels personal, and 
bought and sold as marketable commodities. 

iF Seventy thousand infants, the offspring of slave 
parenis, kiduapped as soon as born, and permanently 
added to the slave population of Chgistian, (!) Repub- 
lican, (!!) Democratic (!!!) America every year. 

1? Immediate, Unconditional Emancipation. 

LF Slave-holders, Slave-traders and Slave-drivers 
are to be placed on the same level of infamy, and in 
the same fiendish category, as kidnappers and men- 
stealers—a race of monsters unparalleled in their as 
sumption of power, and their despotic cruelty. 

{LP The existing Constitution of the United States is 
‘a covenant with death, and an agreement with hell.’ 

NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 
(aDeee EEE Re sU TSI AS 2 
J. BROWN YERRINTOCN, PRINTER. 
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| I here, his vituperations are praise, and, like a snarl-|ever, on that account, to inviting a person to deliver 


ing dog, his snappishness is harmless, 
[dom known a man who possessed talents for exten- 
sive usefulness, who has made a more complete and 

otal wreck of himself. Talents ofa superior order 
© certainly has. But they are so wickedly per- 
verted, that I fear the world will not be the better, 
but the worse on his account. At the close of his 
remarks, he professed to give au account of a dis- 
cussion recently bad on the merits of slavery be- 
tween the Rev. Dr. Wayland, of Rhode Island, and 
the Rey. Dr. Fuller, of South Carolina. This was 
in perfeet keeping with all he had previously said. 
It was a complete caricature, representing Dr. 


t 
| 
i 


I have sel-! one, 


though he might never have spoken before in 
public on this subject. It is well, I think, that they 
But we 
should always remember, thatthis is no test of real 
anti-slavery. Did Mr. Hedge carry the war into 
his own camp, as he world, undoubtedly, if his own 


should commit themselves on this subject. 


| family were in bonds, no citizen of Bangor would 
} question his anti-slavéry character in one month. 


J. CUSHING. 
Searsport, (Maine,) Aug. 2, 1845. 








| Wayland as pro-slavery, when Mr: Garrison perfect- 
ly well knows that Dr. Wayland is exceedingly ob- | 
noxious to thé South for his decided anti-slavery | 
views. Mr, Garrison knows that a book recently | 
|published by Dr. Wayland was prohibited tu its! 
| sale at the South because it animadverted’so strong- 
ly upon their ‘peculiar institution? Bot kuowing 
all this, he had the au(lacity and the wickedness to 
represent Dr, Wayland as pro-slavery. Ihave done 
with this man, whom I regard as totally unprinei- 
pled, and unworthy of the slightest credit by those 
who are searching after truth. Make Mr. Garrison 
king, and worship at his feet, and he will nud you 
ns the excellent of the earth; but put him in his 
proper ph ce, and, my word for it, be will eall you 
all the hard vames he can think of, and fight you 
like an alligator. CICERO, 
Philadelphia, Ang. 11th, 1845. 
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LIBERATOR. 
Euankotpation. ie 


WEST-INDIA 


Mr. Garrison 
Not having an opportunity of celet rating the 
West India emancipation with my friends of Ply- 


mouth county, [ propose to let my whereabouts ‘be 
known, that it may be seen that 1 was not entirely 
unmindfal of that glorious event which disenthralled 
so many of our brethren and sisters from the galling 
yoke of On 


Maine,) I was informed by my friend, 


slavery. my passage from Boston to 
Searsport, 
Mr. ‘I 
expected at Belfast, on the first of August, by Rev. 


I de- 


termined, if it was possible, to be there, and learn the 


hos. Cushing of Frankport, that an address was 


g 
Mr. Hedge, the Unitarian minister at Bangor. 


anti-slavery character of the place, for I had previous- 
ly learned that anti-slavery formed no part of the 
Christianity of its inhabitants. 

Now, when the real friends of any good and w orthy 
cause are about to hold a public meeting for the pur- 
pose or disseminating more widely their views and 
feelings, it is perfectly natural for them, in order to 
secure a goodly number of hearers, not only to give 
the notices an early circulation, but one as widely 
extended as possible. But to my utter astonishment, 
on arriving at Searsport, only five miles from Belfast, 
not a single soul could I find who knew any thing 
about such an address, or for what purpose abolition- 
ists should celebrate the first of August more than 
any other day. | 

Al Bangor, professed abolitionists were not aware 
of any snch address, or even of Mr. Hedge’s aboli- 
tionism 


this 


True, some of the papers had spoken of 
meeting ; but such a state of things shows a 
lamentable apathy as well as ignorance on the sub- 
‘ 
The 


with 


people here (the pious ones, I mean) labor 


a good deal of zeal to persuade others to 


get religion. They seem to faney the world to be in 
i dreadful state of wickedness, from which there is 
no escape, except through the portals of their church. 
This wickedness, which they so much lament, is not 
the want of a more practical exemplification of true 
A spirit of | 


Christianity in the world; not at all. 


love and good will is no evidence whatever that a 


Tr o be 


entitled to the Christian name here, one must be able 


person has any claim to the Christian name. 


to relate some marvellous account of his conversion ; 
the time, the place, the circumstances. The greater 
the wonder, the greater the Christian. This state of 
things is opposed to all reformatory movements in 
the world. Its devotees lay claim to the only spiritu- 
al light in the world, and hence any argument you 


may offer, whether from reason or revelation, is time 


and labor spent in vain. Their self-righteousness 
renders them invulnerable to any thing which a here- 
tic may offer. j 

But, to return: 1 at length learned the time of the 
meeting, though not till near the hour it was to com- 
mence. On arriving, I found a goodly number had 
assembled in the (Mr. Frothingham’s) 
After the Mr. | 


Hedge addressed the meeting for about an hour and 


Unitarian 
church customary preliminaries, 
a quarter, giving a sketch of the origin and progress 
He dwelt 


at considerable length on the origin of negro slavery 


of slavery in this Western hemisphere. 
in the British colonies in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
gave that artful hypocrite a good deal more credit for 
His 


remarks in relation to the workings of emancipation 


honest intentions than I think is justly her due. 
in the West Indies were good. He very truly said, if 
it had proved as bad, or eren worse than its enemies 
had represented, the friends of freedom would have 
no real cause to regret that it took place. He gave | 
an interesting and quite a minute aecount of the first | 
in Great Britain; 
he administered a severe rebuke to the pro-slavery 


after which, | 
' 


abolition movement 


character of this nation, and answered many of the 
most common objections which are urged against 
meddling with the subject here at the North. I was 
glad to hear Mr. Hedge clearly and emphatically ad- | 
mit, what it would seem every honest and candid 
mind must, that the Constitution is a pro-slavery in- | 


| 


strument. But, bad as it was, allowing, as he said 


it did, every inch of territory for slave hunting 
ground, it was evident he was not yet ready to aban- | 
don it, but could serve the devil a little longer under} 
it, for purposes of humanity. No allusion whatever | 
was made to any of the anti-slavery movements here | 
at the North; and he left us entirely in the dark | 
about his own views, whether he would act morally 
or politically, join the Liberty party, or act with one 
of the others. 

Mr. Hedge is an excellent speaker, and he secured 
the attention of the audience remarkably well. 
How many of those present were warmed into anti- 
slavery life by this address, is uncertain. Certain it 
is, the clerical infldence there has been any thing bat 

| favorable to the growth ofan anti-slavery spirit. Mr. 
| Frothingham was present, and read one ef the hymns, 
though it is said he takes nointerest in any of the re- 
| formatory movements of the day. He could sit in 
‘the desk, and give the subject in general a sort of in- 
| direet sanction, but to openly and fearlessly espouse 
| the cause—to remember those in bonds as bound with 
| them—to act as we should if our own child were a 
subject of the great prison-house, that is quite anoth- 
er affair. I have no faith in any man’s anti-slavery 
principles merely because he consents to deliver an 
anti-slavery address. [should not be opposed, how- 





OUR CAUSE IN OHIO. 
Axros, Summit Co. (Ohio,) Aug. 6, 1845. 
Frinsp Gapaison : 

I sit down in the upper room of a hotel in this busy 
place, to write, althoogh it is almost too warm to do 
any thing ; yet,excessive asthe heat is, surely J showld 
not shrink from the comparatively easy work of wri- 
ting a few lines to let the friends of the anti-slavery 
cause know something of our progress, while our 
brethren and sisters im bondage are driven out be- 
neath a sun more burning even than that which now 
pours its fervid rays upon the dusty street beneath 
me, and forced to toil ‘from earliest dawn to latest 
eve.’ This is emphatically a commercial and manu- 
facturing place, and the people are mach absorbed in 
business, of course tov much to be warmly anti-sla- 
vegy, for the influence of commerce is chilling to the 
kindlier impulses of our nature; and beside these, 
are some dozen churches, to a population of not more 
than twenty-five hundred people, so that there is too 


suck 
mucn } 


piety for humanity, love to our brethren, and 
remembrance of those in bends, to take deep hold on 
When will the time 


for all to know that /:fe is religion, a kind word anda 


the hearts of the people. come 
brotherly deed the best sacrifice, and the only true 
worship, to visit the widow and the fatherless in their 
affliction? Not until the priestly influence that binds 
men in subjection to creeds, makes forms and rites of 
more consequence than aught else, and says that rea- 
son, conscience and love are not in agreement, shall 
be broken down. In our course through this State, 
making an effort to preach deliverance to the cap- 
tive, our most deadly foe is the church and clergy, 
‘infidel,’ &e. &e. And 


Why, for the same reason that led the 


erying ott ‘ disorganizers,' 
for what? 
craftsmen of Ephesus to say, ‘ Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians.’ The craft is in danger; the salary of the 
hireling priest will be cut off, the property of the 


church impaired, and the hollow hypocrisy of pro- 





fessors who make their profession a cloak under 


which to hide sins that now shake the land to its very 
the 
Since ] wrote you, a few weeks since, our 


empt of 





centre, be held up to the pity and cont 
world. § 
course has been through several towns in Ashtabula 
and Portage counties, among which we have visited 


Ravenna, the county seat of Portage, and also to 


| Marlborough, Stark county, where we held our an- 


niversary meeting the first of August, and contin. 
ved it thraugh the two following days, with audi- 


ences of from-fifteen to twenty-five hundred people. 


In Windsor, Ashtabula county, some two weeks since, 
The place had 


we held a very interesting meeting. 


been spoken of as inhabited by rude, riotous people, 


who were accustomed to argue with rotten eggs, &c. 
We found the people, it is true, uncultivated in man- 
ners, rough to’sofie degree in exterior, and not so 
highly intellectual as those who enjoyed the advan- 
tage of an older county ; yet for four days our au- 
diences were large, and much interest was excited. 


| The only instance of mobocracy was an assault upon 


an old wagon, made under cover of night, which re- 
sulted in tearing it to pieces and scattering the frag- 
ments over the field. In the seclusion of that retired 
neighborhood, there were true hearts, men ready to 
follow the right, without concealment or compro- 
mise ; and when they saw the truthfulness of ourjpo- 
sitions, ready to embrace them fully. Stephen 8. 
Foster joined us during the meeting, and has since 
that time been with us. In Garrettsville, Portage 
county, we held an interesting meeting. The Congre- 


| ational minister, Rev. Isaac Winans, was liberal 


enough to open his church, and on Sunday postpone 
his usual service, and join our grove meeting. The 
Sunday gathering numbered some twelve hundred 
persons, and a deep interest was excited. So near to 
the grove as to be almost within hearing, stood the 
Baptist church, and while we were preaching freedom 
for all beneath the blue arch of God’s own temple, 
the Rev. Dr. Winter was crying out ‘ infidel,’ 
‘ shameful,’ &c. from his Baptist pulpit. However, 
I don’t know what more could be expected from a 
D. D. of a church that thinks it a woeful sin that a 
man should dare to suppose the difference between 
sprinkling and immersion not highly essential, and 
yet gives high seats in its synagogues to man-steal- 
ers. Our friend Winans has been driven from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church for his anti-slavery 
views, and I can only hope that he may see clearly 
that his present position is not a true one, and be 
ready to abandon it. The Congregational Churches 
on the Reserve have no regular exchange of pulpits 
with the Presbyterians, though of course they have 
Whigs, Democrats, Liberty party men, legalizers of 
slavery, in their midst ; and some of their members 
have been bold enough to say, that because they did 
not direetly fellowship the Presbyterians, they could 
claim to be so far anti-slavery. Friend Winans was 
honest enough to admit that they have repeatedly 
made proposals to the Presbyterians for exchange and 
correspondence, and have been refused, thus showing 
that it is no virtue of theirs that they stand partially 
disconnected, and that the main ground of refusal 
was a tincture of Oberlin Perfectionism. At Raven- 
na we found but little feeling, but a readiness to 
hear, and an interest was awakened. The people 
went on Saturday, though, to form a County A. 8S. 
Society, substantially on the basis of the American 
Society. 
high ground of ‘No Union with Slaveholders,’ but 


They may not perhaps take at once the 


any movement for’discussion is cheering where so 
much apathy has prevailed before. I would like to 
say more of the Mar}borough meeting, but have not 
J. Elizabeth Hitchcock and B. S. Jones 
were present, and are now in New Lisbon, conduct- 
ing the new anti-slavery paper of the Ohio American 
Society, for the time being, and lecturing in the vi- 
cinity. We leave for Cleveland this afternoon, 
where we have appointments for four days; afler 
which, S. S. Foster and Abby Kelley go to Paines- 
velle, Newlyme, Warren,&c.,and 1 join with I. S, Flint 
to hold meetings at Ravenna, Randolph, Massalon, 
and several other places, all to meet the Ist of Sept. 
at Salem, Columbiana county, and hold méetings dur- 
ing the session of the Hicksite Quaker yearly meet- 
ing. Your friend, 


time now. 


G. B. STEBBINS. 





By the census recently taken, it appears. that the 
popolation of Portland is nearly 16,500. 


|___ SELECTIONS. 


From the American Review. 
CASES OF CONSCIENCE--POLITICAL ABOLI- 
TIONISM. NO. I. 


‘She framers of our National Constitution, and 
the people who adopted it, undoubtedly felt that the 
unavoidable imperfections of language might give 

rise to doubts respecting the true meaning of cer- 
,tain portions, and they therefore established, as part 
of the Constitution itself, an appropriate tribunal 
‘for its interpreation, This twibunal was designed 
jas the national representative, as much so as the 
legislature or the executive; so that according to 
the true theory of our government, its decisions 
lonee made are ipso fuclo the decisions of the nation, 
' pronounced "tn the only legal and constitutional way. 
They are to be regarded as the supreme law, until, 
it found inconvenient, they shall be remedied in 


the only method pointed out in the Constitution jor 


its own amendment. This tribunal, it is ue, might 
‘err—for jt wasa human institution—but in sucha 
ease, the nation, whose agent it is for this specific 
purpose, is supposed, by the fundamental compact, 
to which all in theory assent, to endorse its errors, 
and to make them part ef the supreme law, until 
remedied in the method to which allusion has been 
made, 

| Such was the original scheme of our Consti- 
tution, and sues the plan designed for its successful 
action, It wasascheme founded net only upon 
the soundest principles of political science, but also 
upon a healdiyapd unsophisticxted common sense. 
It was the only possible resource against continual 
anarehy and revolution, When viewed in this light, 
we had some reason to boast-of having a written 
frame of goveriment, and to regard ourselves as 
superior, in this respect, to those comparatively 
free States whose Const itutiens were founded upon 
a long serigs of unwritten precedents and decisions, 
We would ask, however, whether experience has 
not shown that we have no such grounds for tri- 
umph in this respect as we fondly imagined ? Has 
it not proved that the written, not through any in- 


trinsic obscurity, but by the depravity and blinc -t 


ness of those upon whom it is to operate, may pos- 
sess as much uncertainty and instabiliy as the un- 
written ? 


The Constituton aud laws made in pursuance 


habits to the law and the oath. Nec interpretando sibi 
quisque jusjurandum et leges aptas agonal sed suos 
potius mores ad leges et jusjurandum actommodabat. * 
For the better understanding of some of the points 
connected with this serious charge against Mr. Bir- 
ney and his conscientious followers, it should be 
borne in mind, that there are in this country two 
distinct kinds of abolitiouists. The one class may 
be styled, for distinetion’s sake, the Garrison or 
Boston abolitionists, the other, the followers of Bir- 
ney, Smith and Stewart, or as they style themselves 
—the Liberty Party. Without dwelling upon the 
trifling causes which produced the separation, it 
may be said that the Garrison portion at that time 
Was generally regarded as the most fanatical, and 
the most dangerous. We believe, however, that 
the opposite of this is the trath. From a careful 
study of both societies and all their extravagances, 
we ure sttisfied that there is far more of moral prin- 
‘ciple in the eastery than in the western branch of 
| lucse misguided fanatics. Setting oui fiom those 
, premises which they both hold in common, the for- 
‘ner, with a rigid consistency, which, in itself, and 
Laside from all other considerations, is entitled toour 
jadmiration, have gone on, step by step, without 
| flinching at the conclusions to which they saw 
ithemselves inevitably advancing, until they have 
| finally arrived at theories utterly subversive of all 
civil government, Whatever may be their faults, 
they have certainly shown themselves most ceute 
jlogicians. ‘There is some moral merit in consisten- 
icy of reasoning, and the men who are jealous of 
such consistency, are not utterly aud . irremediably 
| depraved. Their great cry is moral power, and 
they therefore most consistently eschew all politi- 
‘eal uction. The others, too, are often inclined to 
‘mount this old hobby. yet as though struck with the 
‘horrid repugnance between any true ideas of moral 
| power aud some of the abominable principles which 
i they openly profess, they have of late years beet 
-imore especially known as the advocates of political 
action. Occasionally they would exhibit their moral 
| power in assailing such men as Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
jas in that canting letter of Jay just before the last 
jelection; but the thought of Sabbaths prosti- 
! tuted to the lowest political purposes, their inces- 
sant abuse of some of the purest men in our Jand, 
land their strange doctrine respecting an appeel to 
heaven, closes their mouths and prevents their say- 
ing much on this once trite and favorite topic. The 
Boston section have several times gone through the 








thereof, should, according to a sound theory, be-| ridiculous farce of dissolving the Union by resolu- 


;come the national mind—the same to the State that | tion, 


the individual soul isto the body. It should be that 
through which the nation thinks and wills, whilst no 
other public sentiment or public willis to be re- 
garded as of any validity or entitled to any respect. 
Its justice, at least so far as interpretation is con- 
cerned, should be the national justice—its princi- 
ples the national conscience. 
ment never can effect this. Time alone ts the 
great agent in the accomplishment of such a result. 
With us, however, the difficulty is, that this time 
cannot be allowed. Every man’s private judgment 
not only of what the Constitution actually does 
mean, but also of what i ought to be, is to be set 


But paper and parch- |} 


The others profess to adhere to the Constitu- 
tion, and claim in this respect a superiority to their 
more fanatieal brethren on the score of attachment 
to law and order and existing institutions, No pre- 
tence, however, could be more unfounded. They 
| have been stigmatized by the Garrison abolitionists 
as the most uuprincipled and dangerous party in 
the country; and a careful examination of their 
proceedings for the last few years must produce a 
conviction, that these witnesses from their own 
ranks are true. The followers of Garrison and Abby 
Kelley disclaim all regard for the’ Union, and by so 
doing have rendered themselves harmless. They 


| declare that the house is infected, and therefore, like 


off against the voice of the whole nation as expres- | consistent lunatics, profess to have left the premises. 


sed through is judiciary. In England, the funda- 
mental law arose out of chaos, and in the course 
| of centuries has grown to something like regular 
|form and consistemey. Ours, on the other hand, 
‘commenced in what we boasted of as certainty, 
and yeu vas every yoar boen drifting favthor anid 
farther away into the tohu and bohu of unsettled 
interpretation, of private judgment, and individual 
responsibility. We will not give it time to strike 
its roots into the earth. We have acted like the 
foolish child in the fable, who pulled up his bean- 
plant every morning, to see whether it had grown 
any during the night, until he finally so far destroyed 
all vitality as to prevent its ever becoming fixed in 
the soil. 

| 'he first serious injury inflicted upon the growth 


and expansion of this tender plant, consisted in de- | 


parting from the only true mode of interpretation, 


namely, the plain grammatical meaning of language, | 


and substitating certain arbitrary rules in its stead. 
Hence the doctrine of strict construction in reference 
to those objects to which the makers of this rule 
see fit to apply it, and of liberal construction in re- 
gard to others. The next blow was the encourag- 
ing, on the part of some of our highest functiona- 
ries, of a mean, malignant, and demagogue spirit 


The adherents of Birney, Smith and Stewart, re- 
main in the building, but only for the purpose of 
setting it on fire. tpg 
To.droy. the figure, the latter are unceasing m 
their attacks npon certain provisions Which cvery 
men, whe prizos inthe least a reputation for candor, 
must admit to be prominent parts of our national 
Constitution. Some of these they endeavor to ex- 
| plain away by a sophistry which would annihilate 
all distinction of the legal and illegal, of the right 
jand the wrong, of the true and the false. Interpre- 
‘tations are foreed upon other parts, such as never 
| entered ifito the conceptions of any brain before 
they were broached by Alvan Stewart. Yet still, 
with all their efforts, some clauses remain too stub- 
| born to yield to any strain of their sophistical ma- 
chinery. In spite of every torturing effort, the 
Constitution is confessed, even by them, to contain 
a provision for the arrest and return of fugitive 
slaves. Now, these men of conscience have formed 
| associations for doing acts in direct violation of 
this provision. Their eastern brethren, released 
by their political position of alienation from the 
Union, ean pursue in comparative freedom thgse 
annual Jogmachies with which at each returning 
anniversary they amuse the public. They can 





towax!s the tribunal which the Constitution has in- | evaporate their moral power, and let off their moral 


trusted with its own interpretation. As a natural 
consequence, this was followed by the exravagant 
claim which was carried to its height during the dis- 
astrous administration of Andrew Jackson,—name- 
ly, that the chief executive, and by party reasoning, 
every subordinate executive and legislative officer, 
(for they too had consciences and had taken oaths) 
must support the Constitution, as he in his individu- 
al wisdom might understand it. All this, we say, 
was for conscience sake. These most conscien- 
tious souls might, forsooth, be led into error by fol- 
lowing the opinions of such men as Marshall and 
others, whose lives had been devoted to the 
study of constitutional law, and who were as far as 
possible removed from the heat of party strife. It 
was far better, they thought, to trust the cool and 
unbiased judgment of a President or a Secretary, 
daily engaged in the hottest and most unhallowed 
contentions of political warfare. 

It has, however, been reserved for abolitionists, 
and especially their chief, James G. Birney, to dis- 


cover and act upon a method of interpretation, | 


which throws this doctrine of General Jackson ut- 
terly into the shade. It opensan entirely new chap- 
ter in political and moral philosophy. 

General Jackson was willing to execute the Con- 
stitution as he understood it; yet still it was the 
Constitution, whole and entire, according to such 
understanding. James Birney also is wiliing to as- 
| sume this solemn obligation. He is ready to take 
ithe oath without reserve or qualification, and yet 
‘assures us, in his letter to Mr. Shapter, that he 
| should not execute certain parts of the Constitution, 
because he deems them repugnant to national jus- 
tice. He does not mean to maintain that instru- 
}ment, and laws made in pursuance thereof, as it 
really is, or as it may be interpreted by the national 
|judiciary, or even as he himself may understand its 
| provisions as now existing. What then does he in- 
tend to do? He swears to support the Constitu- 
tion as it is, and y eans to execute it, not as itis, 
| but as be thinks uw ought lo be. 
Truly this may be called by way of distinction 
' the conscientious age. Here is .a deadly blow at the 
very roots of all moral obligation, an utter contempt 
of all the sanctions of an oath; and yet this is all on 
jthe score of conscience. ‘There was nothing so un- 
| blushing in any of the iniquities of that abominable 
school; whose enormities were exposed by Pascal. 
They vehemently denied the imputation in which 
Mr. Birney so openly glories. 'We may regard sla- 
very to be as great an evil as we can well imagine, 
still even in the most frightful picture of the most 
exaggerating abolitionist, it is not to be placed in 
the scale with the demoralizing eff€cts of such a 
sentiment as this. Cruelty and oppression carry 
with them their own pions: | antidotes, but whoever 
assails or trifles with the sanctions of the oath, at- 
tacks the foundations of all truth and all morality. 
The soundest political writers and_ historians, 
whether of ancient or modern times, have ever re- 
garded a low estimate of the solemn obligations of 
the oath as one of the surest signs of a corrupt and 
degenerate The stern historian Livy most 
strikingly presents it as the great contrasting dis- 
tinction between the religi jutegrity of the an- 
cient and the atheistic Jicentiousness of the later 


Rome. There had not yet come, (he says,) that negli. 
se oe Ut exch indioidoal 








nce of religious obligation, nor 
ey ing oaths and laws ing to his 
own force into an accommodation him- 
self, but his own mariners and 


steam, in railing at the Clergy, the Church and the 
State. The other section have more serious work 
to perform. They are to contrive ways and means 
to reconcile intended perjury to their most squeam- 
isly and delicate consciences. As private indi- 
viduals they might get along with a tolerable degree 
of consistency, yielding support to the laws when 
deemed right, and quietly keeping aloof, or inter- 
posing only a negative resistance, when they seem 
to demand a violation of conscience. They may 
abstain from holding office. But others of them 
have more ambition. Their main object being to 
thwart that one of the two great political parties 
which is the most northern in its influence and its 
| measures, they too must set agoing a political or- 
ganization. Henee they must have candidates ; 
and hence too the very serious question must arise, 
how these candidates can conscientiously swear to 
maintain and execute the laws and Constitution of 
| the United States when they are not only warmly 
opposed to some of its provisions as morally wrong, 
but have actually been engaged, and intend for the 
future to be engaged, in efforts for their direct vio- 
lation, e 

The Garrison section, whose advance position 
'enabies them to see clearly the whole ground, 
| charge them with inconsistency. To every unso- 
phisticated conscience, it presents all the features of 
| intended perjury. ‘They themselves feel the pres- 
|sure. Conscience, though blinded by sophistry, is 
| not utterly palsied, and hence the lete effort of 
| James G. Birney, the individual most deeply invol- 
ved in this difficulty, to wipe out the stain which 
must inevitably sully whatever reputation he may 
| possess as a citizen, a Christian, and, above all, as 
ja moralist of that high order which he assumes in 
| his bitter denunciations of all who hesitate in adopt- 
ing, to the full extent, all his bis most ultra opinions. 

To show that we do no injustice to Mr. Birney, 
we present in a note, an extract from his letter to 
Mr. Shapter.t 








| * Livy, Hist. IIL. 20. 

i ‘Such parts of the Constitution as are opposed 
to the law of God, to common justice, to humanity, 
to good morals, I reject as no part of that instrument. 
if should have no hesitation in ‘ affirming’ to support 
the constitution of government, while I should be pre- 
pared, indeed consider myself bound, to disregard any 
immoral provisions that might be found in it. A law 
is passed by the Legislature of New-York, chartering 
the Tradesman’s Bank. It contains, it may be, some 
fifty sections. One or more of them, in some litiga- 
ted question, “s discovered by the tribunal, before 
whom it is bronght for adjudication, to be opposed to 
the Constitution of the State. The court does not 
hesitate to pronounce such sections void, while it 
maintains the validity of the others. - |. } 

The Constitution of the United States is a Consti- 
tution of Government. Governments have no right 
to ordain what is immoral or unjust. Morals and 
Justice make the only allowable basis of Govern- 
ment. There is no other basis. Government is in- 
tended to secure natural rights—to enable those who 
are subject to it, to perfect their happiness, and make 
~ tei in all good and proper things, what they 
are capable of being made. Injustice is opposed to 
the object of all rightful Government, and can 
never constitute one of its elements. fsck 

I cannot but think that, on further examination of 
this rm eg you will accord with me. 1 should be 
gratified, if it should turn out so, for I remember your 
person, the estimation in which you were held, and 
the very able articles to which you have referred me. 





<. SASS ceo 


| _ In respect to the argument which he attempts to 
‘found upon the practice of cdurts, in declaring 
ilaws unconstitutional, we make no comment.— 
| Every reader, of ordinary common sense; may see 
jits utter inapplicability. No court that we ever 
i heard of, has ever yet assumed to declare any part 
of the Constitution itself, under which its own 
powers were established, unconstitutional. When 
‘they make suclra decision in respect to a law, they 
‘are discherging under oath their appointed duty. 
| They are sworn truly to interpret the laws, Mr. Bir- 
‘ney, if he ever becomes President, must take an 
oath faithfully to maintain and execute them. All 
that need be said on this point is, that if he under- 
‘take to discharge the functions of the judiciary, he 
' violates his oath, and commits perjury, The ground 
then assumed by him, is not one of interpretation. 
|e is adonitted that there are certainly things in the 
Constitution, and more in laws based upon the 
_ Constitution, which he would not only refuse to exe- 
cute, but would directly violate. In other words, 
he most expressly maintains, that a man may right- 
fully swear to do certain acts, some of which he 
| feels at the time to be morally wrong, and this on 
the ground, that when he takes the oath, he has no 
intention to perform the parts referred to, although 
no qualification or open reservation was annexed. 
Let him say whet he will, itis a principle which 
ihe worst of men would repudiate, and haye repu- 
diated. Tt is uothing else than the old. stale, uni- 
versally abhorred, and abominnble doctrine of men- 
ta! reservation. Ve does not mean, forsooth, to do 
any acts which are immoral and unjust! Why then 
does he swear to do them? Does he intend to ex- 
cept them from being included in the declaration ! 
Whiy then does he not make a qualification, or re- 
serve accordingly ? 

To set this matter ina clear light, we will present 
the different aspects under which the obligations of 
a prommisory oath may be viewed. Ethical au- 
thorities have generally concurred, with great uni- 
formity, in this matter, because they have only pre- 
sented the unavoidable conclusions of the common 
sense, or rather conscicnee of mankind. The cases 
are— 

Ist. When aman takes an oath to do certain 
acta, all, or some of which, become imposstb/e, or are 
subsequently discovered to have been impossible, 
at the time. 
| Q%d. When the one who takes the oath finds that 
| he was honestly mistaken as tothe facts, and that 
'therefure, under a misapprehension, he has, in the 
| letter, sworn to do what was, at the time, utterly ab- 
jsent from his thoughts. 

3d. When it was subsequently discovered that 
the doing of the act, although included in the origi- 
nal intention, will invelve a violation of previous 
| or higher moral obligation—such view, through neg- 
ligence or ignorance, not having presented itself to 
ithe mind when the oath was taken. 

Now, in all these cases, most ethical writers re- 
' yard a man asabsolved from his oath. There may 
| be some doubt, in regard to the second, where there 
| ix supposed to be only a mistake of facts, the knowl- 
ledge of which might have prevented the original 
‘taking, but which would require no breach of mor- 
|al obligation in the performance. A true and rigid 
morality would seem to require it as the safe 
jrule, that, in such case, perfermance should not be 
| excused on the plea of ignerance, even although 
such ignorance arose from the designed misrepre- 
sentation of the opposer. The principle might be 
different in regard to contracts unsworn; but the 
| sulemmity of the oath, by which the Deity is made a 
| party, would seem to give rise toa higher view of 
|its binding power., Iris on this ground that the 
| Scriptures commend the man, who ‘ sweareth to his 
| own hurt, and changeth not? In all such cases, too, 
jin which the party would be regarded as absolved, 
| the guilt, ifany, would be viewed as attaching to the 
|tuking of the oath, and vot to its non-performance. 

Varying somewhat from any of the above, but 
running parallel tothem all, may be supposed to be 
|the ease of interpretation—in which the taker dif- 
| fers from the opposer, or from the opinions of others 
| interested in the performance, and there is no com- 
mon arbiter, submission to whose decree, (as is the 
fact in regard to our Constitution,) enters into the 
limplied substance of the oath itself. 

The case of Mr. Birney and his followers, however, 
| presents features widely diverse from every one of 
|these. There is ne plea of impossibility of perform- 
lance, There can be no allegation ofany mistake as to 
facts subsequently discovered. Jt is not the condi- 
|tion of a man, who, in a state of ignorance or 
| stupidity, swears to do what he afterwards discov- 
jersto be wrong. Mr. Birney prides himself in 

having a conscience wide awake. It is not a de- 
| cision of interpretation, when one professes, at least, 
ito be willing to observe the whole instrument, 
| although party madness, or other causes, may have 
|strongly biased him to a false construction. This 
chapter of political ethics has indeed presented 
some most strange and almost inexplicable phe- 
‘nomena. There have been those rigid construc- 
| tionists, who have: strained most piteously at the 
‘smallest harbor bill for the improvement of vaviga- 
tion between the States, and yet have professed 
‘themselves able and willing to swallow all Mexico. 
, There have been inexplicable State rights men, 
| who know of uo power in the Constitution to re- 
quire an election of Members of Congress by dis- 
_triets, and yet find ample authority to vary the very 
| foundations of the original Federal Compact—and 
by the summary process of joint resolution, to re- 
ceive a foreign people to join hereafter in the same 
‘stale ery of strict construction, whenever such @ 
|course shall tend to throw further restrictions upon 
,the prosperity of the earlier members of the con- 
|federacy. There have been other sti]l more unac- 
‘countable exhibitions of the human intellect and 
the human conscience, in men who regard the dis- 
‘tribution of the annual proceeds of the public lands 
“ameng our own impoverished States, as one of the 
most glaring and dangerous breaehes of the Consti- 
‘tution, whilst at the same time they find the most 
‘undoubted power to pay the unknown millions of 
ithe debt of Texas. ‘These cases we say are imex- 
plicable, or only to be resolved on the ground of 
| some strange obliquity which party madness gen- 
‘erates in the human conscience ; yet still even the 
‘nen who act in this unaccountable manner, do, in 
| profession at least, declare their adherence to the 
‘whole Constitution and its provisions as they under- 
| stand them. , 





From the Onondaga Messenger. 


ANNIVERSARY OF EMANCIPATION IN THE 
WEST INDIES. 


The meeting at. Fayetteville, on Friday last, was 
a large gathering, and the addresses by Messrs. Ger- 
rit Smith, North, and others, were spirit-stirring. In 
the evening, the Rev. Mr. May gave an address at 
the 1st Presbyterian Church in this village. It is no 
editorial puffery, such as we daily see In another 
paper, to say that Mr. M’s address embodied a great- 
er amount of facts, and was in every respect an 
abler production, than any thing on that subject 
which has ever been listened to in this village. 
only force he is willing to employ in bringing about 
the abolition of slavery, is the foree of truth and 
reason. He gare a brief and gratifying history of 
the steady progress of abolition for the last century 
__alluded to many prominent actors in the cause 1n 
Europe and the United States—said the signs of 
the times clearly indicated the nearer approach er 
general emancipation. Whilst men are —< 
as instruments, he said he looked to phe +e 
all mankind to effect the work—and was confident 
ata ogre 


ish his own work 


: ; concluded 
mating the work of emancipation, he 
saying that the ics of which are 
men, are possible with God. 
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VHOLE NUMBER DCCLXiIll. 
: = - - 
IN KENTUCKY--O. M. OLAY AND 

w In KENTUCKEY---O 

—— % HIS TRUE AMERICAN. 

we have been expecting ever since Mr. Clay 

rst number of his paper, (though we 

,0t to express our apprehen- 


red. Stung to madness by 


What 

ed the h 
gu 

oF deemed it prudent Q 


sions,) has at Jast transpi 





his bold animadversions and earnest assaults on the 
ie ystem, the rufian slave-mongers of Lexington 
war jeinity have met m lawless conclave, and, 
0H — oe interchange with Mr. Clay, through 
paion they requiring the instant suppression 
Tro American, and he defying them in the 
pre rt berty,) proceeded violently to remove the 
wu and printing materials out of the State to Cin- 
a od a hile he was confined to his bed by illness, 
rere refore unable to defend himself and his prop- 
pri ia t was his intention to do, at all hazards. The 
ys ars of this atrocious outrage, as far as they 
4a ree d us, will be found in preceding columns, 
~ f courae, will be read with intense interest by 
; a o multitude who are watehing the mighty eon- 
aot now going on between Freedom and Slavery, ' 
nly in Kentacky, but throughout the land. 

N 4 abt, it was a fortunate circumstance that 
Mr. Clay was confined to his room by illness; other- 
probability blood would have been spilt, 

20’ ; life sacrifice d by the ‘ re spectable * but 

2 ylews ruffians who assaulted his office. True, if 
ve had murdered him, a thrill of horror would have | 
aed the Jand; but we do not wish to see him, 
# ; th the weapons of rofianism in his hands, | 
» though wielded by him in defence of the liberty ! 
the 9 bs He is not required by Heaven or by 
duty to sacrifice hime fin this foolish and criminal } 
poner; and to fight under such circumstances, | 
on if fighting were justifiable, would be nothing | 
+ than an act of desperation ; and the champion | 


bette 
Jom is not to become éesperate at any time,) 
but is always to vod 

not shrink from wearing the crown of Christian | 
n not rink ft = 


lom, if it be proffered to him; and dying un- 


of Tree 


possess his sou! in patience. 
nu 


stingly, as did 418 Saviour, rise like his Saviour | 
triumphantly from the grave, a bloodless victor over | 
[tis nota truly brave act to fight with | 
| weapons ; these belong to cowards and ruffi- | 

wo are never delivered from fear, and in whom | 
vodlike is qaenebed by the animal nature ; and 


‘It is not all of life to live, | 
Nor all of death to die.’ 
The suppression of the True American is in many | 
is a highly instructive occurrence, and adds new. 
e to the mighty mass already accumulated, of 
» of attributing to the rashness and fanaticism 
sorthern abolitionists, the deep excitement of slave 
rs on the subject 
|. Mr. Clay is nota northern, but a southern man; 
this avails him nothing. | 
® He is not a bair-brained fanatic, but a talented, | 
minded, independent man, allied by birth and 
riage to the aristocracy of the South; yet this | 
rails him nothing 
4. He has proved himself to be sincere in his efforts | 
wh slavery in Kentucky, by a peaceful and 


titutional proeess, having nobly emancipated his 


yo slaves as an act of duty, and as an example to) 
yet this avails him nothing. 

1 He is no abolitionist, in the uncompromising | 

we of that term—has proposed and is in favor of | 


me of immediate or unconditional emancipa- 


ind has suggested nothing more than a gradual 
| remote abolition of slavery, with the consent and 
liberal remuneration of the masters; yet this 


s him nothing. 
He opens the columns of his paper as freely to 
«¢ as to the friends of emancipation, and relies 
nothing for success but reason and truth; yet this 
ruls him nothing 
(. During the late Presidentiel campaign, he was 
ne of the pet orators and special favorites of the | 
great anti-slavery (!) Whig party, and still remains 


ly connected with it; yet this avails him noth- 

j 

Where is he now? Either with a ehain on his 
wind and a gag in his mouth in Lexington, or virtu- | 


uly banished from his native State, as though he 
were an outlaw ! 


What has he gained by refusing 


‘py the ground of northern abolitionists ?— 
Nothing. What has he not lost? 

lesson thus taught is, that tocompromise with 

uy, with the expectation of thereby effecting its 


speedy overthrow, is equally foolish and crim- 
“; thatitis better to try to kill the snake than 
vtech it; that ‘NO UNION WITH SLAVE- 
HOLDERS’ is a fundamental axiom, religiously 
politically 
What the natural and inevitable effect of this das- 
ly persecution of Mr Clay will be upon the pub- 
*watiment of the country, no candid and refleet- 


ne San’ : 
t mind will be at a loss to determine. It will make 


Sousands of converts to the anti-slavery movement 
“uaulate the abolitionists to new and more vigor- 
wefforts for the extinction of slavery—and react 

‘ously on the enemies of freedom. Laus Deo ‘| 


Thus are the cunning caught in their own craftiness, | 
_ “¢ counsels of the froward carried headlong !— 
‘i — sitteth in the heavens shall laugh ; the | 
*@ shall have them in derision.’ , 


“stration, and the 
. | we Dram racy, exults at the triumph of mob- | 
i. ; exington—the forcible expulsion of the | 
American "—and the temporary vietory achiev: | 
‘over Casings M Clay, by tl | 


ie 1c inbuman advocates. 


leh is — This, then, is the reverence 
7, el ntertains for the constitution and 
sl '8 worthy of the blood-stained ad 
Prag aw hich it represents, and the administra- 
: of the paper; and both are direful 


the e AL 
Maiat;n. *Untry, and indicative of gross national 
OR and Mquity 


. Se Boston Daily T 


thy 


me ‘mes of Tuesday is an editorial 

ma ility and southern malevolence, de- 
— one M. Clay and his paper, taking sides 
ary an = ‘going the whole figure ' | 
. “cussion of the subject of slavery !~ 
it surpasses even the Lexington 
brazen impudence and false- | 
that Mr 


™ : What scoundrelism is this! 
w*S professes to be 


thing, 
a 


1G that is 
- -@ asserts 
rely of aw 


Wadultores 
ttle y ee Democracy ! ft is the lick- | 
I Menard test tdministration, as it was of John | 
ba has gold jr 
“Ra wil] * Sold itself to do the work of Satan 
If 
destroy the 
th, and st | 
strengthen the slavery of | 
Paper has been more profligate or 
Ss a 
gee of Texan annexation. As 
8, pond » for sale in the streets, let the friends 
"y, spar order, peace, individual and public 
tas they would a reptile. 


and for - . . 
Met find a very small remuneration. 
1h wy 


M of the v 
. ae Nor 


} 
ll make an occasion to 


ees in it 
* ulered 1}, 


Tan 


Oth, 
“eT spe e 
teviligh seen of the Democracy which we 
sty ee the article . 
Litas on the > 
“Me Patriot, ; first page from the 


respecting that noble sufferer 
ma ange Walker. What must 
Fhich he w, met Ie there any villany on 
wld do 55 incon not eagerly participate, if 
wick is feng safety and a very small profit ? 
* thinks «4h sh throughout. He coolly says 
his beinans -_ & good deal of humbug about 
"eRd to te} by, oF wherefo 
‘ ® tell us 
: Uker, 


Phteous 

- c 

he | atse, J 
beart of 


-. re, he does not 
“tie “s the heavily fining of 
Se ce ate mg done an act well pleasing 
arth a 5 Emr and of very true lover of lib- 
‘pi sone: Was the long, dreary, 
08 838 imprisonment of Jona- 


ah ? 
ously placed " Bmbug ? 





| treme. Ifno more has been given to W's large and 


, send you a review of both ; but, meanwhile, I cannot 
| forbear a word which occurred to me about Mr. 


| Constitution, and Section 9 of Article Ist, are restric- | 


| this conclusion would not do for him at all. 
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real humbug is, the editor 
moeracy, ditto. 

Bat Jonathan Walker is + travelling the country 
over, telling the tale of his sufferings, and exhibiting 
his branded hand to crowds of enthusiastic sympa- 
thisers.’ Shocking! Whata pity it is that he is not 
still in the jailin Pensacola! What an audacious 
man thus to dare to show his face without blenching 
in the presence of the sons of Pilgrim*Fathers and of 
revolutionary sires! Why, he had the wickedness to 
‘help half a dozen slaves to run away from their legal 
masters '—yea, * he voluntarily transgressed the well 
known laws of Florida,’ and he knew what the pen- 
alty would be, if caught! Hence he is a vile fellow, 
and every Simon Pure democrat ought to give him 
a kick and a blow, in addition to what he has already 
suffered ! 

This bastard democrat is not so credulous as to be- 
lieve that ‘a tithe of the money, begged about the 
country by Moody and others,’ has ever been applied 
to the relief of Walker's family—not he. His insin- 
uations, in this particular, are despicable in the ex- 


destitute family than this defamer is willing to be- 
lieve, the only reason is, that it has required all the 
rest to procure the liberation of the husband and fa- 
ther out of the hands of the villains with whom this 
Barnstable editor seems disposed to associate. Be it 
remembered that $700 were paid to one Blount, a 
Florida lawyer, to act as counsel for Walker, who 
pocketed the money, and left his client to perish. At 
least as large a sum was expended in the payment of 
fines, the costs of court and of imprisonment, &c. 
&c. A considerable sum yet remains to be collected 
to cover these expenditures, and relieve a few private 
individuals of a heavy pecuniary load which they 
voluntarily assumed, having confidence iu the hu- 
manity and generosity of the friends of freedom in 
this Commonwealth to divide the burden. 

As for the sneers and thrusts at the estimable and 
devoted Moody, coming from sucha foul source they 
are the highest testimonials in his favor. 





THE CONSTITUTION AND SLAVERY. 
Dear Garnison : 

If [did not know that your recent return from 
Philadelphia could have left you but a few moments 
to glance at Mr. Lysander Spooner's pathphlet on 
the ‘ Unconstitutionality of Slavery,’ I should have 
been surprised at some of the epithets of praise you 
gave it. It is weak and fanciful ; better, to be sure, 
far better than Goodell’s; but, alas! that is very 


equivocal praise! As soon as I get time, I mean to 


Spooner’s book, as I looked through it to-day. 

The faults I mention are not trifling, however they 
appear at first sight, since they materially affect the 
whole argument; and beside, we are entitled to ex- 
traordinary accuracy in an argument, which the au- 
thor must know is merely an attempt 


‘A hair to sever and divide 
*Twixt north and northeast side.’ 


His constitutional research may be seen in the fact 


ene.” It seems Mr. Spooner comes almost to the 
same conclusion, practically. 

The book is a grave pun, if the definition of a pun 
be the confusion of two different meanings of the same 
word. For the argument consists of sentences in 
which the words ‘ Constitution ’ and ‘ law ’ have one 
meaning at tae beginning, and another at the end; 
hence the confusion. "Twas of a similar book that 
Coleridge said, that it reminded him of a Mameluke 
Bey, who extorted a large contribution from the 
' Egyptian Jews thus: ‘ These books (the Pentateuch,) 
said he, are authentic, are they?’ ‘Yes,’ said they. 
‘Well, then, the debt is acknowledged; now the 
money, or your heads. The Jews, under Moses, bor- 
rowed a large treasure of the Egyptians; but you 
are the Jews, and on you I call for re-payment.’ 

Yours, truly, 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

Natick, Aug. 22, 1845. 





iP We have delayed the issue of this Address 
jonger than usual, that we might secure FANEUIL 
HALL for the occasion; and the delay obliges 
us to request as speedy information as possi- 
ble from societies and individuals intending to 
aid us, that we may make the requisite arrange- 
ments for their accommodation. {t is‘ important 
for us to know before planning the arrangements 
and decorations of the Hall, for what number 
of towns to prepare. It need only be said to men and 
women worthy the name of Americans—‘ Work ! for 
in this crisis of your country's history, more than 
your lives depends on your exertions.’—m. w. c. 





THE TWELFTH MASSACHUSETTS 
ANTI-SLAVERY FAIR, 


TO BE HELD IN 


FANEUIL HALL, 
AT THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


The undersigned, deeply sensible of the obligations 
of those who begin a work of beneficent reform to 
carry it forward to the end of their lives, have de- 
termined to continue, during the present as in the 
eleven preceding years, to disseminate the moral 
principles and awaken the feelings which alone can 
effect the abolition of slavery. 

If we needed fresh stimulus in a work which per- 
petually renews the devoted spirit, we could not 
fail to find it in the present condition of our country. 
The supporters of slavery, perceiving that the prac- 
tice and the preaching of a higher morality endan- 


nexation of Texas to maintain the balance of power 
in itsfavor. But Freedom can gain at the North fas- 
ter than Slavery at the South, if those who call them- 
selves friends of Freedom will but labor with zeal and 
diligence in her behalf. 

Our appeal is, in an especial manner, to those who 
are newly awakened to the nature of slavery, and 
its unavoidable termination in political subjugation 
and national ruin :—and who earnestly desire to avoid 
the fatal consequences of the atrocious deed of Texan 





that he has not yet found out that the amendments of the 


tions on the power, not of the State Legislatures, but | 
on that of the General Government only. This mis- 
take forms the underpinning of a portion of his ar- 


annexation. If the people were awake to the impor- 
tance of this question of annexation to the welfare, 
to the honor, to the very existence of the Usitep 
Srares as such, they would speak with one voice 
from every city, county and town throughout the 





gument, and its correction brings all that to the! 
ground. That the rule is as I state it, is evident, not 
only because all courts take it for granted, and some 

have expressly decided it to be so, (as Judge Marshall, 
7 Peters.—2 Cowen 818.—3 Cowen 686.—125 and | 
R 220.—8 Wendell 85.—10 Wendell 449.) but as 
every one may see who will look at the Constitution 
itself, and notice that Section 10th of Article Ist, 
containing the restrictions on State authority, repeats 
several provisions which had been generally enacted 





in Section 9th. But if the States were included in | 
the general terms of that Section, why go on and ex- | 
| pressly provide, in the next, that ‘no State shall’ do 


so and so? 


His willingness to look his own principles fairly in|), 


the face, and follow them out to their just results, is 
seen in the following instance. After laying down 
the rule, that in construing the Constitution we are 
to take it literally, and not seek any aid from the in- 
tentions of the people who adopted it—or the circum- 
stances of the time—or the situation of the country, 
its institutions and habits—and joining in the uni- 
versally received opinion (atthe North, I mean,) that 
whites and blacks, men and women, are all citizens 
of the United States—he comes across the clause : 

*No person but a natural born citizen, &c., shall 
be eligible to the office of President,’ &c. 


It strikes him at once, that as women are citizens— | 


as we must not step out of the Constitution into the 
habits of society, in order to construe it—why then 
women are eligible to the office of President! But 
So he 
adds a note as follows, (p. 117)— 

‘That is, male persons. The Constitution, when- 
ever it uses the pronoun, in speaking of the President, 


| uniformly uses the masculine gender—from which it 


may be inferred that male persons only were intended 


to be made eligible to the office.’ 


Who told him he might infer that? Not Noah 
Webster or Lindley Murray. For in grammars, as 
well as law, the rule used to be, that the masculine 


chosen representative of| pronoun and the word ‘ man’ included the race. But | 


here is verily a Daniel come to judgment! 

1 could not help exclaiming as I read it, ‘Why, my 
friend, the Bible, with singular uniformity, uses the 
masculine pronoun—‘ He that believeth shall be saved 


—he that believeth not shall be damned.’ Therefore, | 


women are neither to be saved nor damned!! And 
the Constitution itself, in the 5th Amendment, has, 
‘no person shall be compelled to be witness against 
nuimseLr, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 


without due process.’ And again, Amendment 6th, | 


* to be confronted with the witness against mim.’— 
But, alas! according to Mr. Spooner, none of these 
shields cover the defenceless heads of the women! 
and Alvan Stewart must look to it; for his famous 
clause, above quoted, about ‘life, liberty and proper- 
ty,'/even if he can make it free all the men slaves, 
will not touch one woman of the lot! To such ab- 
surdities does Mr. Spooner’s rule lead. He is bound 
to allow that the same principle of interpretation, 


Clay has ‘violated the! which shuts the slaves out of the slave clauses, makes | petience in making this requital as extensively bene- 
And, women eligible to every office in the government. ‘ficial as economy and knowledge of the ground can 
the mouth-piece of Yet every one knows this is not law, however it! 4°. 


might be justice. 

Again, ‘ No State shall pass any law impairing the 
obligations of contracts.’ This, according to Mr. 
Spooner, cuts up slavery by the roots, because slave 
laws impair the obligation of contracts entered into 
by those who are made slaves, (p. 117,) and therefore 
the States have no right to make such slave laws. 

Yes, but the law that says men under twenty-one 
years old shall not be bound by their contracts, ‘ im- 
pairs the obligation of contracts made by those who 
are’ under twenty-one. Are then the laws of ‘in- 
fancy,’ as they are called, unconstitutional ? 

The law which says no married woman can make 
a binding contract, ‘impairs the obligation of con- 
tracts made by those who are’ married. But are all 
our marriage laws unconstitutional ? 

Mr. Spooner will not say yes to either question. 

In fact, the whole argament will not bear examina- 
tion ; and the fundamental rule becomes almost Iudi- 
crous, when the author assures us, for our comfort, 
‘that it ts possible, perhaps, that this (his) doctrine 
would spare enough of our existing Constitutions to 
save the governments from the necessity of a new or- 
ganization’ !! 

Thank you, sir, Very suspicious doctrine that, to 
interpret the Constitution by. I have always thought 
that the attempt to get slavery out of the Constitu- 
tion would be like moving the corner-stone ; and that 
the operator would conelude with Pope's coachman, 
‘Mend you, sir? It wouldbe easier to make a new 





| whole will have been converted into money before 
| the next, and employed in supplying lecturers and 
| publications. 


free States, in that decisive tone which would settle 
the question in the negative at once and forever :— 
which would sunder any such connection already 
formed, as threads are parted by flame. 

It is to awaken—to inform—to inspire the Ameri- 
can people with a sense of what they owe their 
times, their race and themselves, that we propose this 
effort, to be carried on through the year, and to be 
concluded in December next with Tue Twetrrn 
| Massacnusetts A. S. Farr. Wherever, the country 
| over, there is a single person professing an interest 
| in the cause, whose eye this shall mect, let that per- 
son instantly commence operations for THE FAIR, 
and interest as many others as possible for its success. 

We have the pleasure of announcing to those who 
aided us the last year, that but little remains on 
The 


| hand of the contributions of the last Fair. 


Let no one shrink from the duty of 
| aiding us, because he does not deem the anti-slavery 
| lectures and publications the best possible ;—our ob- 
| ject is to arouse those whose office it should have been 
| to bear the truth to us: those whom all confess to 
be, by their prudence, mildness, judiciousness and 
| position, rightly qualified for the work we have un- 
| dertaken, if they could but be induced to undertake 
it. From among these, we fervently hope, will arise 
, such as shall put to shame all former advocates, by 
| their devotedness, their zeal, their diligence, and their 
| disinterestedness. 


| We request for the cause's sake, the immediate for- 
| mation of anti-slavery working clubs, for the aid of 
| THE FAIR. Men can do as much for it as women, 
| by furnishing the requisite funds; by making articles 
for it, as time permits,—the best specimens of their 
‘mechanical ingenuity and manufacturing skill,—by 
| sending the fruits of their agricultural industry. We 
| ask not for the formation of sewing-circles on/y, but 
' for working-clubs of every description. They may 
| be made the medium of a happier social intercourse 


| than commonly prevails. They may be reading so- 


; 


| cieties and working societies, while their object is the 
promotion of the anti-slavery cause. . 

We ask of all our friends, and the friends of the 
cause, and the opposers of Texan annexation through- 
' out the country, to take the action above indicated. 
_ We ask of all such in this city, donations of money 
| or materials, or orders for such articles as they prefer 
‘to purchase at the Fair. 

Of the opposers of annexation, we feel that we 
| have a double right to ask aid: for have not our ef- 





| forts aroused them to a sense of the danger and the 
wrong, and are not their efforts consequently due to 
/awaken those who yet slumber over it? It is not 
| more imminent now, than during all these years be- 
‘tween 1835 and 1845, which they have slept away, 
while we watched and worked. Requite, now, to 
others, the good for which we should scorn the‘ 
‘ thought of a retarn to ourselves. We desire only to 
| give the advantage of our personal exertions and ex- 


Donations and communications may be addressed 
to M. W. CHAPMAN, 25 Cornhill, office of the Mas- 
sachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, or to either of the 
undersigned :— 


MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN, 
ANN T. G. PHILLIPS, 
MARY G. CHAPMAN, 
SUSAN C. CABOT, 

ELIZA L. FOLLEN, 
SARAH 8. RUSSELL, 
SARAH B. SHAW, 

HELEN E. GARRISON, 
LAVINIA HILTON, 

ANNE WARREN WESTON, 
MARIA LOWELL, 

SARAH H. SOUTHWICK, 
HENRIETTA SARGENT, 
FRANCES MARY ROBBINS, 
LOUISA LORING, 
HANNAH TUFTS, 
CATHERINE SARGENT, 
M. A. W. JOHNSON, 
CAROLINE WESTON, 
ANNA R. PHILBRICK, 
MARY YOUNG, 

HARRIET M. JACKSON, 
MARY F. ROGERS, 

ELIZA F. MERRIAM, 
CAROLINE F. WILLIAMS, 
ABBY SOUTHWICK, 
MARY WILLEY, 

MARIAN FULLER, 

ANN R. BRAMHALL, 
LYDIA PARKER, 
HARRIET STURGIS. é 


Boston, August 29, 1845. 


gers the perpetuity of their system, hope by the an) 


LETTERS FROM HENRY C. WRIGHT. 
Extracts from Journal.—Between Geneva and Basle. 
Lavusasyg, July 24, 1844. 8 o'clock. 

Left Geneva at 3. Came out through two strong 
gates—soldiers standing by them, with guns on their 
shoulders. There they stand, day and night. Poor 
fellows, mere shooting, man-killing machines. Ge- 
neva is strongly walled and fortified, and of course 
has been the theatre of bloody conflicts for 1500 
years. Came round on the north shore of the lakes, 
and as the day dawned bright, the scene was en- 
chanting—the Jura range on the north—the Mount 
Blanc range of glaciers to the south, and the lake 
with its cheerful vine-clad shores, all lighted up by a 
bright morning sun. Soon as I arrived here, I started 
to get something to eat, in desperate haste. Found 
some good bread, in a dirty little shop ; bought three 
rolls—opened them and spread butter on them, and 
tan with them in my hands back to the Diligence ; 
entered, and took my seat in the coupe, a little room 
finished off in front of the main box, to hold but two, 
and there began to munch my bread and butter. 
Soon another man, aged, benevolent looking, entered. 
Could speak English well; 1 shared my bread and 
butter with him. He had spent several years in Eng- 
land—a fugitive from the French guillotine. Is per- 
fectly familiar with Switzerland—apparently with 
America. We finished our food—and as 1 took out 
my journal to write, he threw himself to sleep. He 
is now napping at a great rate. 


12 o'clock— Yverdon. 
A beautiful town of 3000 inhabitants, on the west 
end of lake Neuchatel. My companion is perfectly 
familiar with its history. It is on the spot where 
stood the Roman Ebrodunum. There is an old castle 
. here, built in the 12th century, by an old feudal rob- 
ber, Conrad by name. Pestalozzi used it asa school- 
house, from 1305 to 1825. He had no talent for prac- 
tical school-teaching, and his school here proved an 
uiter failure. Nothing can excel the richness of the 
country between this and Lausanne; good habita- 
tions, rich cornfields and vineyards inevery direction, 
and the Jura mountains towering up in an unbroken 
range to the north. d 
10 o'clock, P.M. Grandron. 
A beautifully located town of 900 inhabitants, on 
the north shore of lake Neuchatel, in front of the 
calm lake, the prettiest sheet of water [ ever saw. 
Back of the town north and west rise the Jura moun- 
tains, and far off to the south and south-east tower 
up the Alpine glaciers. My companion, an enthusi- 
astic Swiss patriot, and adorer of all that concerns the 
history of this his native land, is telling me about the 
history of this town, and of the old feudal castle that 
towers up in it; once a strong military fortress, now 
a snuff manufactory. In 1476, Charles the Bold be- 
sieged this fortress or castle, and after 10 days, took 
it. A spy entered the castle, sent in by Charles as a 
messenger of peace, and offered free pardon to all who 
would submit. The castle surrendered—and as soon 
as they were in his power, Charles hung about 300 on 
the trees around the eastle, and threw many into the 
lake, with stones tied to them, men, women and chil- 
dren. Two days after, March 3, 1476, Charles, at 
the head of 50,000 Burgundians, was defeated near 
the castle, about one third of the army being literally 
cut to pieces, to slake the vengeance of the Swiss ;— 
but Charles escaped over the Jura with only five 
followers—leaving his 120 cannon, his 600 standards, 
and all his jewels in the hands of the victors; and my 
companion boasts that, on tlrat day, jewels were dealt 
out to the Swiss by handsfull. The little time we 
stop here, he has pointed out the scenes of the old 
castle, and the battle ground. His soul gloats over 
the bloody deeds of his countrymen. In one battle 
near here, he says the Swiss, as was customary, fell 
on their knees, in prayer to God, just as they were 
about to rush on the enemy ; and the Burgurfdians 
rushed on them, mistaking their kneeling to pray for 
an act of submission—as Edward and the English did 
the Seatch at Bannechburn. ‘What did they pray 
for?’ Lasked. He looked at me a moment, in seem- 
ing surprise at my question. ‘ What (I repeated) did 
the Swiss pray for, just as they were about to slaugh- 
ter their enemies?’ ‘ For help,’ said he. ‘’To whom ?’ 
Iasked. ‘To the Christian's God,’ said he. ‘ For 
help to do what?’ Lasked. ‘To kill their enemies,’ 
said he. *How (Lasked) does the Christian's God 
require us to treat our enemies?’ He was puzzled, 
but said,’ ‘He requires us to love them.’ ‘And, in 
love, to kill them?’ I asked. ‘No, no,’ said he, 
‘ there can be no killing or fighting in love.’ So we 
have had a fine talk about Non-Resistance. The 
castle of Grandron was once the abode of the Barons 
of Grandron, some of whom went with the Crusaders 
to wrest the holy city--as it was called—from the 
unholy Infidels. I think the city was just as holy in 
the hands of Turks, as of such man-butchering 
Christians. In 1398, this race of barons became ex- 
tinct, by the death of Otho, ina judicial combat 
with Jerard D. Eslavayer. These trials by combat, 
and by ordeals of fire and water, were about as likely 
to decide a case according to truth and justice, as are 
our modern English and American juries. 
Neuchatel, 4, P. M. 
A town of 6000 inhabitants, on the north shore of 
the lake of the same name—the capital of the canton 
of Neuchatel. It is a sweet spot: Stop here near an 
hour. It is aclear, sunny day, and it is scarcely pos- 
sible, I think, to have a more striking view of the 
whole range of Alpine glaciers, including Mount 
Blanc, than | have just had from this place. The 
town stands on a steep southern slope of the Jura 
mountains, falling rather abruptly down to the shore 
of the lake. Just above the town, the Alps in the 
far distance, sparkling brilliantly under a July sun, 
and nearer to me, the lakes of Neuchatel, of Morat, 
and Brenne ; and behind me on the north arise the 
Jura mountains, about 6000 feet over the town and 
lake. The great business of the place is making 
watches and clocks, for the Geneva market. In this 
place is an old church, built in the 12th century, in 
- which lies#arel, the friend and coadjutor of Calvin. 
There is a hospital here, built by the town, for persons 
of all countries and religions, who need assistance in 


square—men, women and children retired in-doors— 
dogs and cattle gone to rest—only here and there a 
teamster cracking his whip, and the eager sound of 
the water as it pours from the spouts into the stone 
reservoir. The moon is journeying amid heaven in 
her joyous beauty. I am weary and sleepy, and far 
from home. 
July 2. 5 o'clock, A. M. 

Have taken my cold bath, and am again seated by 
my window, to look down and watch the doings in 
the square. It isa bright and busy scene, full of 
men, women and children—al] hurrying to and fro, 
hither and thither, each intent on his or her pursuit, 
and all raising the hat, and bowing and nodding to 
one another. This lifting the hat is almost annoying 
all over Germany. Better keep it off all the time, 
to be ready for bowing, as I have done for the last 
five months. Women and young girls gather around 
the fountain, washing salad and potatoes, all dressed, 
old and young, just alike, and a queer dress it is. One 
part uniform—petticoat and short-gown—and then 
about the shoulders, arms and head—something in- 
describable by me, but designed to be highly orna- 
mental and pretty, from the pains taken about it. 
There is great chatting, laughing, giggling and gos- 
sipping about the fountain. The teamsters and 
coachmen are getting out their teams, and cracking 
their whips. Such a cracking and crashing as they 
keep up! This seems to be a most grave and exalted 
honor in the Tyrol and in Switzerland! A part of a 
boy's education—-the girls don’t crack whips—too 
bold—too masculine—out of their sphere ! They can 
plough, dig, hoe, and cook—but to smoke, fight and 
crack whips, is highly unbecoming their gentle, femi- 
nine, delicate natures! So says custom, and the sol- 
emn priesthood! Poor. things!! they may gossip, 
grin and giggle—they may plough, raise cotton, su- 
gar and rice, and act as packhorses to the men—all 
this is in perfect accordance with the nice sense of 
propriety in their reverend overseers and managers ; 
but for women to speak, vote, or act on committees 
in Anti-Slavery, Non-Resistance or Total Abstinence 
conventions, is an outrage upon all the ordained and 
consecrated decency of the world—especially of the 
slavery, war, and toddy-loving world. 

But there go past my window a drove of fine cows, 
several of them having bells attached to their necks 
by leather straps. The bells are of various tones, 
and the effect of their tinkling is romantic to me ; for 
how often have I listened at evening to the tinkling 
of cow-bells and sheep-bells in the woods and hills of 
Western New-York, when a child, as the cows and 
sheep came home to their folds and stalls! It used to 
be sweet music to me to hear these bells as the cows 
and sheep wandered in the deep, dark, lonely forest. 
Those joyous days of boyhood, that flew away so joy- 
ously and bright—sunny without a cloud, bold and 
daring without a fear or thought of danger, are gone. 
My childhood has been well nigh educated out of me. 
I wish I could again receive the kingdom of love, 
bright hope, and fearless confidence, as a little child. 
But the porter has just seized my baggage and carried 
it down—the coach waits, and I must land in Basle 
to-night, beyond the Jura mountains. The coach 
waits for us to breakfast. ‘ Will you have tea?’ ask- 
ed the man. ‘No.’ ‘Coffee?’ ‘No.’ ‘Chocolate?’ 
‘No.’ ‘ What then?’ he said, staring. ‘Cold water, 
from yonder fountain,’ I said. They have delicious 
water here. It is a luxury to drink it. The coach is 
now ready, andI go. Farewell, Aarberg, forever— 
neat, quiet, happy little village—but it witnessed 
during the French Revolution, out on the plains, on 
a rise of ground to the south, a dreadful scene of 
carnage and blood, betweea the Swiss and French. 
It is heart-sickening to see how every lovely spot on 
the continent has been witness to such scenes. 





8S. S. FOSTER AND ABBY KELLEY IN CLEVELAND. 
Crevetasp, (Ohio,) Aug. 15, 1845. 
Me GCaenitco™ «+ 

The goodly city of Cleveland was thrown into a 
state of excitement, the past week, certainly never 
surpassed, if ever equalled in this vicinity, by a 
course of lectures delivered here by those true and 
tried friends of the down-troddeu,—Abby Kelley and 
S.S. Foster. 

They came to the city on Thursday of last week, 
and according to previous notice, lectured on Thurs- 
day, Friday, Saturday and Sunday, day and evening. 
As might have been expected, not one of the many 
spacious ‘ whited sepulchres,’ denominated Churches, 
which adorn, or rather disgrace the city, could be 
obtained, in which to proclaim, after the manner of 
our great exemplar and pattern, Jesus Christ, the 
doctrines of his gospel. No! forsooth, their churches 
were built for too holy a purpose to be thus desecra- 
ted by the preaching of ‘ deliverance to the captive, 
and the unloosing of those that are in bondage.’ 
The proprietors of the Wesleyan Chapel, (which 
is a small and somewhat incommodious building,)— 
with a degree of Christian feeling, of which their 
more wealthy church brothers are totally destitute, 
opened their doors to the cry of bleeding humanity, 
and at each meeting the house was literally crammed 
full of attentive listeners, and the neighboring enclo- 
sures and fences were occupied by scores, who were 
not so fortunate as to get a seat in the church. 

The efforts, mainly, of the speakers were directed 
against what may be well termed the greatest barrier 
in the march of anti-slavery in this vicinity, viz. 
Liberty Party. Of course, this had the effect of 
kindling up a lively interest, as all the abolitionisin 
previously known here, was of that soulless, counter- 
feit kind, advocated by this party. Their inconsis- 
tency, hollow-heartedness, and in fact most of the 
worst features of their policy, were shown to good 
advantage. 

With all their severe drubbing, not one of the ‘ big 
guns’ of the party was heard in its defence, or the 
maintenance of its position. The sole opposition 
was the letting off a few ‘squibs’ and ‘ pop-guns,’ 
while their heavier pieces were kept silent,—deeming 
it, perhaps, as the late Convention of Congregation- 
alists did, not for their edification to say any thing on 
the subject. 

Be that as it may, from cowardice, consciousness 
of i istency, wrong, &c., or from some cause not 





sickness. It does one good to meet such inst of 
the recognition of the brotherhood of man. It isa 
benevolence that knows no national or sectarian boun- 
daries. 
Aarberg. 8, evening. 
Arrived here at 7, ana put up for the night. A 
small town in a little island, in the river Aar. 900 
inhabitants. Roads from Basle, Soleure, Neuchatel 
and Lausanne, meetyhere, and make this quite a stir- 
ring place in summer. The Aar runs rapidly past the 
town in two branches, on the east and west, and the 
branches unite again, just below it. The island is 
quite elevated. The houses are built around the out- 
er side of the island, leaving the middle of it an open 
square, in the centre of which is a fountain, pouring 
from many pipes into a very large stone reservoir. 
I have been all over the town, and seen every thing. 
Nothing worth looking at but the people, their cus- 
toms and manners, and the broad, open country 
around, flanked on the north and south with high 
hills, and mountains in the back ground. I am sit- 
ting in my room, window facing the square. All 
around the square, women and children are sitting on 
benches and chairs, in front of the houses and shops, 
chatting, laughing, singing, knitting, sewing, smo- 
king. Itis a pleasant and happy scene. The men 
kk moke ke tob The women work. 
How beastly and selfish men become, when once 
given up to habits of smoking or drinking! The wo- 
man of the house has just been in to ask what I 
will have for supper. ‘ Mutton chop, fish, potatoes, 
bread and butter, and fresh cold water,’ I reply, for I 
am desperately hungry. It is 9 1-2 o’clock—have 
taken supper—kindly people—speak German. French 
generally spoken all over Switzerland. [ could 
make known to them all my wants and wishes. Now 
I am in my room, at my window again—growing very 
dark—a light burning on table—all is still in the 





yet made known, those who are looked upon as men 
of talent, in the ranks of the Liberty party, although 
present at many of the meetings, thought it best to 
remain silent. This is not much to their credit. If 
their position is a righteous one, perfectly consistent, 
and so easily defined, as they would have us imagine, 
why did they not attempt, at least, to make it so ap- 
pear? Doubtless, for the obvious reason that their 
attempts might serve, as their small fry of squibs had 
done, to make their inconsistencies more glaring. 
The Church, also, came in for their share, and most 
justly did they get it. On this point much might be 
said, particularly of the state of the churches in Cleve- 
land, but time will not admit of my enlarging. 

The pro-slavery character of the Constitution re- 
ceived a proportionate share of attention, but not so 
much as many wished ; as I have since heard num- 
bers express their regret that they did not have an 
opportunity to hear more on this important subject. 
The people generally, throughout the meetings, 
manifested much interest, and sat quietly while 8. 8. 
Foster was thundering forth ynathemas against their 
dearest idols, in a manner which none but he under- 
stands. Doubtless much good has been done by the 
visit of these friends. Their arguments were new to 
most of the people, and from their conclusiveness 
‘could not but be appreciated. On the evening of the 
last lecture, Rowdyism,—that constant friend of the 
Church, ever ready at her call to lift its bloody hands 
in her defence,—attempted to create a disturbance, 
or make some show of resentment, because her sis- 
ter’s character had been set forth in its true colors. 
Happily, however, the attempt proved ineffectual. 
AsI said in the beginning, this city has been in an ex- 
cited state, and the feeling has not yet subsided. You 
can, while passing through the city, hear from almost 








spoken of in some of its features. These cireum- 
stances, with others that might be named, show this 
part of the country to be good soil, on which to sow 
genuine anti-slavery seed. Let more laborers be 
sent into this part of the vineyard, and the result 
will be a rich and speedy harvest. 

I have mailed you with this, a copy of the ‘Ohio 
American,’ the Liberty party organ of this place, 
containing some account of the doings here the past 
week. Mr. Dennis, the publisher, and whose name 
appears as the senior editor, informs me that he is 
convinced that his late position has been erroneous, 
and that he believes, in order to be a consistent abo- 
litionist, one must have for his motto, ‘ No Union with 
Slaveholders,’ which motto he intends to place at the 
head of his columns. The effect will be, the loss of 
most of his subscribers, as well as pecuniary loss in 
other ways. He seems determined to make the at- 
tempt, notwithstanding the mighty opposition which 
must, necessarily, be encountered. I trust the friends 
of ‘Old Organization’ in this State will come for- 
ward, and put a shoulder to the wheel. 

The gentleman heretofore acting as the General 
Agent of the Liberty party of this State, has also 
been converted to the truth, and, if I am rightly in- 
formed, is now the General Agent of the Ohio Anti- 
Slavery Society. Thus they come. 

I would like to say a word as the amount of busi- 
ness done this season by the ‘Underground Rail- 
Road Company,’ had [ not already encroached too 
much upon your time and patience ; suffice it to say, 
the cars have been running constantly, filled with 
passengers. Very many have passed through this 
State to Canada, freed from the fangs of the South- 
ern slave-monster. 

Yours for Truth and Humanity, 
TT 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


R. 


We this week have endeavored to send bills to all 


our subscribers who are in arrears, or who have not 
yet paid for the current year. 

It is necessary that each subscriber should be prompt 
in rendering to us our due, in order that our payments 
should be punctually made. , 

Will not every individual, therefore, take care that 
if others are delinquent, he is not, and relieve himself 
from his share of responsibility by sending us the 
amount immediately on the receipt of his bill ? 

Postmasters are authorized to receive money for 
publishers of newspapers; or the bank-notes may be 
enclosed by mail where no other opportunity of send- 
ing offers. New-England money is preferable. 

Letters are to be addressed to the General Agent. 

Our subscribers in the city are requested to make 
payment at the office, 25 Cornhill, immediately. 





I? An edition of the Narrative of Douglass, pub- 
lished in the same style as the former, and bound in 
paper, is now for sale at the Anti-Slavery office, at 
the extremely low price of twenty-five cents. _ 

Some of the former edition, cloth bound, yet re- 
main on hand. 





ic? Letters for any of the ‘ Hutchinson Family’ 
must be addressed to the care of Phelps, James & Co. 
Liverpool, England. 





qr We find it utterly impracticable; this week, to 
obtain any space for our account of the great mecting 
at Kennett, Pa., on the 11th inst. 





PROVIDENCE ANTI-SLAVERY FAIR. 
(COMMENCEMENT WEEK.) 

Will be opened Wepnesnay and Taerspay, 3d 
and 4th days of September, in NewgMxcuanics’ 
Haut, a large and commodious room. i 

Friends having donations, either of articles or re- 
freshments, are requested to forward them immedi- 
ately. Our wants are numerous—we expect them to 
be supplied. : 

We cordially invite the attendance of all our friends, 


wherever tley may 
AMARANCY PAINE, 
‘or the Committec. 
Providence, Aug. 29, 1845. 





REFORM CHRISTIAN CONVENTION. 

A Convention will be held on the 27th of Septem- 
ber, 1845,at the Baptist meeting-house in New-Haven, 
Oswego county, New-York, at 10 o'clock in the fore- 
noun, to discuss such subjects as in the opinion of the 
meeting shall best promote a radical reform in Church 
and State, and more particularly to investigate such 
matters as seein necessary forthe redemption of man. 
The meeting will continue one or two days. 

JOHN WESLEY LYON, 
ALFRED WELLS, 
WM. D. HENDRICKSON. 





MEETING AT HARWICH. 


A meeting will be held three or four days in Har- 
wich, about one-third of a mile south of South Har- 
wich meeting-house, commencing on Thursday, the 
4th day of September next, at 10 A. M. The object of 
the meeting is to teach and preach the kingdom of 
God, and to pray for its coming. Any one that can 
further that object, their presence would be very ac- 


ceptable. 
ELKANAH NICKERSON. 





ESSEX COUNTY ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
A quarterly meeting of the Essex County Anti- 
Slavery Society will holden at Topsfield, com- 
mencing on Saturday, September 13th, at half past 1 
o'clock, P. M., to continue the succeeding day. 

The cause for which we convene is glorious. Let 
every abolitionist then determine to be present, feel- 
ing that upon himself in part rests the responsibility 
of its final progress or defeat. 

MARY P. KENNY, Sec'ry. 

Salem, Aug. 19, 1845. : 





WORCESTER NORTH. 
Pic Nic Celebration at Westminster. 

The friends of immediate, universal and uncondi- 
tional emancipation in Worcester North and vicinity, 
will commemorate the emancipation of the-slaves in 
the British West India islands at Westminster, on 
Friday the 29th inst. (instead of Tuesday the 26th, 
as previously adyertised.) 

The public generally, without distinction of sect or 
party, are invited to unite in the same. In addition 
to many speakers in vicinity, Wm. L. Garrison has 

romised to be present. It is also hoped that C. L. 
Romend and other distinguished 5; ers who have 
been invited will attend. i 

The Pic Nie will be conducted upon the original 
plan—each individual or social party providing their 
own refreshments. 

Let the friends awake, and take measures to secure 
large delegations from their respective towns. A pro- 
cession wt'l form at 10 o'clock, A. M. near the Town 
Hall, and Lope ger sna grove near by, where 

ing will eld. 
the meeting will GEORGE MILES, President. 
B. Sxow, Jn. Secretary. 





WANTED, 

A journeyman Hair-Dresser, one of steady habits, 
who will be willing to devote his working hours to 
the interest of his employer: to such an one will be 
given liberal wages and steady employment. 

BENJ. P. BASSETT, 23 Endicott st. 

Aug. 19. pd. 





PLACE WANTED. ¢ 


Wanted, a good place for a fine little colored boy, 
about ten years old. He is healthy, strong, and very 
bright, and- will do reared well if he falls into 


the proper hands. Apply at 2 Cornhill. 


| 
MARRIED—On Sunday morning, Aug. 24th, by 
Rey. Mr. Mason, Mr. Daniel Laing, Jr. of ‘Charles- 
town, to Miss Margaret L. Searlett, of Boston. 


TT LT 
CHEAP EDITION--DOUGLASS. 


N Edition of the Narrative of Dougians, bound 

in paper, is now for sale at the Anti-Slavery 
Office. It is published in the same style as the for- 
mer edition, and will be sold at 25 cents single, or 
$2 75 per dozen. ¥ 


“NEW WORK. 
HE Unconstitutionality of Slavery iguete 
vane Just published, and a whe y, Bela 
Marsh, No. 25 Cornhill. Price 50 cents. tage 
on the work for any distance, 10 cents. A person 


remitting to the publisher $1, post paid, can have 
two copes sent by mail. rs respectfully solic- 








every opne door and window, the subject of slavery 
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